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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


« 


Laying the Foundations 


By Louis Pickett 


A s die Mormon exodus from Winter 
Quarters was about to begin in 
April of 1847, a party of skilled men 
was chosen to travel ahead of the main group 
and make die trail passable for the wagon 
trains. Among that vanguard company were 
road and bridge builders, stonecutters, ma¬ 
sons, carpenters, and other craftsmen. As 
they moved west, these men built bridges and 
rafts and cleared trails for use by the rest of 
the Saints. Of all the pioneers who made the 
difficult trek West during the mid-180Gs 5 the 
Mormon pioneers earned the reputation of 
being more cooperative and organized than 
any other group. This cooperative spirit 
helped ease the burden of the pioneers. It 
also prepared them for life after their arrival 
in “the valley.” To make the desert habitable 
the Saints immediately went to work to har¬ 
ness the streams for power to operate mills 
and for water to irrigate the dry soil. They 
also worked together to construct bridges, 
roads, and other public facilities. To facilitate 
communication by telegraph, members of 
the Church provided poles and strung the 
wire. When the railroad entered the Territory 
an estimated 5,000 LDS men w f orked to pro¬ 
vide logs for ties, grade the route, and build 
bridges and tunnels. 

My paternal grandfather was 12 years 
old when the transcontinental railroad was 
completed at Promontory Point. As an adult, 
he did extensive surveying of irrigation 
canals in south central Utah, He also used 
his equipment and team to help dig canals to 
provide water for the farmland in the area. 
He was one of the many citizens throughout 
the Utah Territory who volunteered their 
skills and means to build the infrastructure of 
the settlements. 

President Gordon B. Hinckley has 
stated: “Every member of this Church, 
whether of pioneer ancestry or baptized yes¬ 
terday, has a great legacy for which to be 
thankful, We’re all beneficiaries of that 
tremendous legacy—-the faith, the integrity 
and the vision of our pioneer forebears. They 
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cabin built by his paternal 
grandfather with his 


laid the foundations of this community. 
We're enjoying the blessings. WeVe got to 
take w hat we have and move forward from 
here.” 

As members of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, we recognize that legacy and are 
following President Hinckley's counsel to 
move forward. 


As my term as president draws to an end, 
I wish to express my pleasure in becoming 
acquainted and working w ith the many fine 
members of this great organization. We have 
a common interest in preserving and honor¬ 
ing the memory of the pioneers. It is that 
interest that inspires members to write histo¬ 
ries, build monuments, place plaques, visit 
historic sites, memorialize names of ances¬ 
tors, award scholarships to deserving youth, 
and so much more. I feel one of our greatest 
achievements is the continued and ever- 
improving publication of The Pioneer 
magazine. It attracts 
very favorable attention 
to our organization and 
is universally heralded as 
one of the best maga¬ 
zines of its kind. The ar¬ 
ticles are informative and 
enlightening. However, 
because of the maga¬ 
zine’s limited circulation, 
the cost of publication 
exceeds its income. For 
this reason we strongly 
encourage any effort to 
increase subscriptions. 

Subscriptions for family 
and friends make a great 
gift. An endowment 
fund is being established 
with a goal of $150,000. 

The interest income 
from this fund will go a 
long w r ay toward offset¬ 
ting the funding short¬ 
fall. We encourage chap¬ 
ters and individuals to 
generously contribute to 
this dedicated fund. 'T’ 
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Only determined, devoted people 
could live here .... But God expected it, Joseph 
prophesied it, and he must build it. 




By Jennifer We Her 


wrestling, and having picnics. He felt so ac¬ 
quainted with it all. It was like he was coming 
home to a place he’d never been before. 

He smiled when he recognized the even 
grids of city blocks and the wide streets that 
framed them. It was a rational way to pot a 
city together. It reminded him so much of 
Nauvoo. 

Nauvoo the beautiful. He sighed. The 
City of loseph had been difficult to leave. 
They had taken a piece of swampy, uninhab¬ 
itable land and created a city that eclipsed 
every other Illinois 


H e knew r this place. But where . . , 
where had he seen it? The great 
green canopy of trees and the even 
rows of wcll-kepr houses seemed so familiar. 
He could see fields of wheat and corn, pros¬ 
perous gardens, and herds of livestock, just as 
back in Nauvoo. He saw shops and small 
businesses. There were lumber mills, brick¬ 
yards, and foundries. He saw schools and uni¬ 
versities. There were parks, theaters, and pub¬ 
lic halls. There were several newspapers, city 
councils, judges, and courts of law. He saw 
law enforcement buildings and military units. 
He saw people swimming, pulling sticks, 
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city in size, with the possible exception of 
Chicago, Joseph called the city plans for 
Nauvoo, “The Plat of the City of Zion*” It 
called for straight, even city blocks that made 
locating and getting to places easy* But more 
importantly, all those blocks were built 
around a central base, a symbolic and reli¬ 
gious center: the temple. 

He gazed transfixed on the city before 
him, oblivious to those around him. Here he 
was, in the far western frontier with hun¬ 
dreds of Saints following him and thousands 
more to come* It was Joseph's idea that had 
brought him to the edge of this Great Salt 
Lake valley. The Prophet had contemplated 
and discussed moving West long before 
the Saints left Nauvoo* Nauvoo again—he 
couldn’t get Nauvoo out of his mind* It was 
as if he was looking down on Nauvoo* The 
straight, wide roads, the gridlike formation of 
the city—the Plat of the City of Zion* The 
blocks building from one symbolic, sacred, 
religious center. 
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But that would mean . * . he squinted 
again and drew in his breath as the spires of 
a great granite temple came into focus: This 
was the city of Zion! It was built from the 
same template Joseph had used in Nauvool 
This was the place Joseph and the Twelve 
had talked about! 

The others felt a bit uncomfortable. 
They shuffled their feet and looked at one 
another. They followed the gaze of the great 
man before them 3 confused at what he was 
staring at. It was just a dry and desolate val¬ 
ley. A hot, dry wind blew r into their faces and 
it startled their leader. He blinked. He looked 
at the other men and then back at the valley. 
The vision had passed. What lay before him 
was just another uninhabited valley, fertile 
enough, but a very lonely place. It was un¬ 
inviting and isolated, and it was a thousand 
miles from the lines of settlement. It was a 
land of mountains, deserts, and relatively few 
habitable valleys. 

It would take tremendous human labor 
by intensely diligent people to make the 
vision a reality. Only determined, devoted 
people could live here. But, God expected it, 




Joseph prophesied it, and he must build 
it. He turned to the driver and said, “It is 
enough. This is the right place. Drive on,” 

B righam Young's plan for Salt Lake City 
was well thought out and was based on 
the inspired design of Joseph Smith's 
Nauvoo—the Plat of the City of Zion. The 
city would be a model that would reach far 
beyond the borders of the Salt Lake Valley In 
their book The Mormon Experience: A History 
of the Latter-day Saints, Leonard J. Arrington 
and David Bitton explain: “Young's method 
of settling Salt Lake City became a tradi¬ 
tional Mormon pattern: Colonists supervised 
by Church-appointed leaders settling in 
square-surveyed villages, flanked by farm¬ 
lands, watered with cooperative canals—in 
effect weaving once more the fabric of reli¬ 
gious, social, and economic practices that 
had become characteristic of rural Mormon 
life. , . . By the end of the century more than 
five hundred communities in the American 
West would bear the distinctive stamp of 
Mormon colonization.” 1 


B righam 
Young’s 
plan for 
Salt Lake City 
was based on the 
inspired design 
of Joseph Smith's 
Nauvoo—the 
Plat of the City 
of Zion. 


Left inset: Survey of Plat A 
drawing . The initial survey 
included 135 blocks of 
10 acres f each subdivided 
into eight 1 1/4 acre lots. 
The streets were wide at 132 
feet including sidewalks. 
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W ithin 

days of 
his vi- 
sion of the pros¬ 
perous commu¬ 
nity of Sait Lake 
City, Brigham 
Young took a 
land survey, 
with the temple 
site determined 
first. 


Inset above: Salt La\e 
Temple site dedication 
and groundbreaking 
Id February 1853. 

Brigham Young Enters the 
Valley, © by Gtcu S, Hoptfinson, 
used by permission (2-3). Survey 
of Plat A drawing (4); Great Salt 
Lake City in 1853 by Frederic^ 
Piercy (4-5); SL Temple site dedi¬ 
cation (6-7) courtesy Church 
Archives, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. First 
Irrigation of Anglo-Saxons in 
America,.^/. Leo Fairbanks (7); 
secretary desi{ photo (9) courtesy 
Museum of Church History and 
Art. Deseret Store photo (8) © 
Utah State Historical Society. 


B uilding up Zion was arduous, back¬ 
breaking work that required unity. 
Historian John S* McCormick asserts, “The 
key to Mormon success was 'disciplined co¬ 
operation/ Salt Lake City was settled not by 
a number of separate individuals, but by a 
group of people working together under the 
leadership of their church. There was noth¬ 
ing haphazard about their efforts. The work 
was well planned and skillfully executed 
under the close direction of church leaders.” 2 
Mormon settlers turned their backs on the 
“helter-skelter individualism of other pio- 
neers. They sought to demonstrate the 
virtues of a cooperative society and worked 
on the assumption that man was only a stew¬ 
ard over his material possessions* Property 
rights were not absolute, but a collective trust 
to be used for the 'glory of God and the relief 
of man's estate/” 3 

Within days of his vision of the prosper¬ 
ous community of Salt Lake City, Brigham 
Young took a land survey, with the temple 
site determined first. He declared, “Here is 
the site for the temple. The city can be laid 
out perfectly square, north and south, east 
and west,” 4 Tbung's survey was just the be¬ 
ginning. His plan and vision would eventu¬ 
ally include all the necessary social, political, 
cultural, and educational components of a 
lively, healthy, functioning city. 

After the temple site was determined, 
housing and safe quarters were the next pri- 
ority. “It was determined that one block of the 
city was reserved as the site of a fort or stock¬ 
ade of log cabins that would serve as tempo¬ 
rary housing. Two months after the first 
Mormons entered the valley, twenty-nine log 
houses had been built and an adobe wall 
erected.” 5 The fort included a bow r ery for 
public meetings both religious and secular, 
with the Nauvoo Bell hanging in a tower on 
the east side of the fort. The only part of the 
Nauvoo temple salvaged when the Saints 
fled Illinois, the bell announced activities 
ranging from church meetings to school 
classes for children. Despite the feverish pace 
of construction, not all 1,700 settlers who 
wintered in the valley that first year had cab¬ 
ins: “Many lived in their solid, canvas- 
covered wagon boxes, lifted from their run¬ 
ning gear and set upon the ground, with 
lean-to’s built alongside for extra room/’ 6 
In his book Grace and Grandeur: A 
History of Salt La^e City , Thomas G, 



Alexander explains that a governing body 
was established when the “settlers approved a 
temporary ecclesiastical-civil government for 
the city. A president and two counselors pre¬ 
siding over the Salt Lake Stake with a twelve- 
man stake high council became the city 
government’s municipal council.”® The 
counselors “drafted ordinances that set 
penalties for such offenses as speeding horses 
through the settlement, adultery, violence, 
firing guns, theft, taking irrigation water out 
of turn, and killing domestic animals,” 9 As 
no jail existed, offenders were fined or 
whipped, (For example, the penalty for rid¬ 
ing faster than a slow trot through the fort 
was one dollar for each offense.) The council 
also divided the city into five ecclesiastical 
wards (enlarged to 19 wards in 1849), each 
presided over by a bishop, who, along w r ith 
his two counselors, “served as neighborhood 
officials as well as spiritual ministers.” 10 This 
temporary council governed until 1849, 
when it was replaced w ith a more permanent 
form of city government. 

Mormons were constantly reminded to 
live cooperatively. A voluntary rationing and 
community storehouse system was set up. 
“Every person with a surplus was asked to 
turn it over to his bishop so that it could be 
divided among the needy/' 11 (Those who re¬ 
mained reluctant to voluntarily give of their 
means w r ere subject to an appointed tax col 
lector who had power to take from the “rich 
and penurious” and give to the poor, 12 ) The 
General Tithing Office acted as the valley's 
first bank and centralized the communal 
effort. Tithing scrip remunerated workers 
on public projects and was redeemed for 
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The Deseret Store was 
Salt Lake's basic eco¬ 
nomic institution where 
faithful Mormons 
brought one-tenth of 
their increase ” each year 
as tithing. Chickens, egg$ f 
cattle f vegetables> cloth , 
and other homemade 
goods were brought to 
the storehouse, where 
they were either stored 
or exchanged for other 
goods? 


merchandise in tithing stores. Both loans and 
savings could be managed through the care¬ 
ful records kept in tithing books. The settlers 
formed a public works department to arrange 
for various mechanics and tradesmen to do¬ 
nate tithing labor in specialized fields. Full¬ 
time foremen were appointed to supervise 
the work of carpenters, joiners, masons, and 
“tithing hands.” 13 

Agriculture was also a communal effort. 
A community cattle and sheep herd was 
established, and w hen some objected to in¬ 
cluding their animals in a common herd, 
Brigham ^bung’s response was blunt: 
“Natural feelings would say, let them and 
their cattle go to hell, but duty says if they 
will not take care of their cattle, wc must do 
it for them.” 14 A community garden was 
planted immediately* A group of Saints 
sowed and irrigated 35 acres of land. Within 
eight days, “about three acres of corn was up 
two inches above ground and beans and 
potatoes were up and looking well.” 15 
Original surveys included plans for large 
scale farming in the Big Field, an area of 
10-acre plats set outside the city limits. 

The Mormon pioneers intended to 
make their new r community as self-sufficient 
as possible, and industry grew' immediately 
to promote economic independence* 
“Brigham ^foung stated the policy clearly: 



"The kingdom of God cannot rise indepen¬ 
dent of the gentile nations until we produce, 
manufacture, and make every article of use, 
convenience, or necessity among our own 
people* 1 Mormons quickly moved to establish 
gristmills, flour mills, tanneries, and other 
enterprises necessary to satisfy the 
settlers’ most urgent needs.” 16 Committees 
were organized for myriad community 
needs. One committee located timber and set 
up a lumbering operation. Others con¬ 
structed a blacksmith shop, corrals, and com¬ 
munity storehouse* Some groups hunted, 
fished, or extracted salt. Committees planned 
and developed irrigation systems, “Local 
communities established light industries 
of hat factories, soap factories, * . . broom 
factories—-anything that might promote self- 
sufficiency.” 17 Newly arriving Mormon 
immigrants brought skills that would build 
independence. “One list of Mormons leaving 
Liverpool detailed occupations from accoun¬ 
tants to engineers, iron-mongers to masons, 
printers to cabinet makers, weavers and spin¬ 
ners to yeomen.” 1 s 

Social and cultural plans included open 
spaces for recreation, halls for concerts, and 
centers for education. Four blocks in the city 
were set aside for playgrounds and walks* 
The bow'ery on Temple Square was ex¬ 
panded to make room for theatrical pro¬ 
ductions, “More than one thousand people 
attended the first concert there, and many 
plays followed, encouraging the building of 
the Social Hall and additional theatrical fare. 
The Nauvoo Band revived, and the 
Tabernacle Choir formed even before the first 
tabernacle was completed in 1851*” 19 Public 
schools were established, and the University 
of Deseret opened with Orson Spencer as its 
first chancellor. Cultural and educational op¬ 
portunities expanded further with the forma¬ 
tion of the Universal Scientific Society, the 
Deseret Theological Association, and the 
Horticultural Society* The Deseret 
Philharmonic Society toured the territory, 
and the first tabernacle organ arrived by 
schooner and mule-drawn wagon. 20 

The first edition of the weekly Deseret 
News was published on 15 June 1850. Earlier, 
a press had been freighted in and assembled 
and a supply of paper had been secured, but 
until mail and newspapers with information 
from the States became available, “a local 
paper wasn’t deemed worth printing.” 21 With 
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the establishment of regular postal service in 
the West, national news could reach Salt 
Lake City, enabling the publication of a city 
newspaper- 

As the Salt Lake Valley's settlements 
grew p roductive, they became places of pros¬ 
perity and economic grow th. Visitors in 1870 
commented favorably on Salt Lake's majestic 
setting as “an oasis in the great American 
desert.” 22 But from the beginning, Mormon 
leaders saw the Salt Lake Valley as only one 
point of settlement in the Great Basin. A con¬ 


stantly growing stream of European converts 
was eager to gather with the Saints in the 
Great Basin. Realizing that the Salt Lake 
Valley would not be able to sustain everyone, 
Brigham \bung used Joseph Smith’s inspired 
plan from Nauvoo to settle outlying areas 
that would accommodate and encourage 
Mormon settlement. 

A century after Brigham Young entered 
the Salt Lake Valley and saw in a vision the 
potential organization and beauty of the vast 
desert before him, Harry S, Truman com¬ 
mented, “There isn't a city in the United 
States that was properly planned to 
begin with. I know of only one whose 
streets were laid out in anticipation 
of the automobile and that 
is Salt Lake City. The old 
man that laid out that city 
really had vision—in more 
ways than one.” 23 

Brigham Young knew that 
the “vision” came not from 
him, but through him. He and 
the Saints were following a di¬ 
vinely inspired blueprint and 
understood that their work 
was to build the vision; God 
was always the architect. 
Brigham insisted, “I do not 
wish men to understand that I 
had anything to do with our 
being moved here; that was the 
providence of the Almighty, it 
w r as the power of God that 
WTOught our salvation for this 
people. I never could have de¬ 
vised such a plan.” 24 ^ 


Public Worlds Department 
secretary desp on permanent 
display at The Museum of 
Church History and Art. 
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By Boyd Matheson 


F rom 1850 through 1868 the city of the 
pioneers was officially called Great 
Salt Lake City. The early years were 
challenging and the quest to make the desert 
blossom as a rose seemed more rhetorical 
than real at times. In the beginning very little 
was great about Great Salt Lake City. In fact* 
for many years it wasn't much more than 
an overgrown agricultural village. Yet with an 
audacious vision matched by a w illingness to 
work, Great Salt Lake City slowly became a 
truly great city. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Amazingly, with all the entrepreneur¬ 
ship that existed among the early pioneers, 
there was no provision for a business district 
in the original plan of Great Salt Lake. It 
isn’t clear what they hoped would happen 
from a business standpoint or if they simply 
assumed that business w r ould take care of it¬ 
self which it did. Within a few years a busi¬ 
ness district emerged, centered on the west 
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there was 
' a network 
of ditches along 
the streets pro¬ 
viding water to 
each lot and 
household, and 
the control of 
these ditches 
within the 
boundaries of 
each of the 19 
wards was as¬ 
sumed by the 
ward bishops. 


side of Main Street between South Temple 
and First South streets. 

In his book Salt Lafye City—A Gathering 
Place> John S. McCormick explains, “In 
1849, James A. Livingston and Charles A. 
Kinkead established the first store in Great 
Salt Lake City. It was near Union Square, the 
present site of West High School, where 
many immigrants stopped temporarily upon 
their arrival in the valley. The next year, 
Livingston and Kinkead erected the first 
store on Main Street, a short distance south 
of the Council House then being built on the 
southwest corner oi Main and South Temple, 
In rapid succession, other businesses, large 
and small, began to fill both sides ol the 
street. In 1854, eight stores were built on 
Main Street, and six others opened in other 
parts of the city. Among the earliest busi¬ 
nesses to he established on Main Street were 


several saloons, and for a period in the late 
1850s Main Street was unofficially known as 
Whiskey Street. 

“In 1855, there were only three multi¬ 
storied buildings in the entire city: the 
Council House, the Valley House Hotel, and 
the Tithing Office. In the early 1860s, a few 
more elaborate buildings began to appear. In 
1863 William Jennings, Utah’s first million¬ 
aire, built his Eagle Emporium on the south¬ 
west corner of Main and First South. In 1868 
it became the first home of ZCML Across the 
street, William Godbe built his three-story 
Exchange Building. In 1866 Harpers Weekly 
described it as ‘palatial in appearance’ and re¬ 
marked that the stores of two other promi¬ 
nent business enterprises—Kimball and 
Lawrence and the Walker Brothers—were 
‘equal to many in the Eastern States/ 

With a business district rising and entre¬ 
preneurship bringing more goods and services 
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from the East, the foundation for a great city 
was being solidified and strengthened, 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Balancing the entrepreneurial drive and 
rugged individualism of the pioneers with 
the need for the people to work together 
for the greater good of the city was a vital cog 
in the making a great city w ? heel. Fortunately, 
the pioneers had learned long before the ben¬ 
efits of pulling together to build a city. In 
1850 Daniel H. Wells was named superinten¬ 
dent of an extensive and far-reaching public 
works program. McCormick states, '"The 
focus was to construct public and church 
buildings and to initiate enterprises that indi¬ 
viduals could not undertake by themselves. 
Its headquarters, on the northeast corner of 
the temple block, contained a carpenter shop, 
a paint shop, and a blacksmith shop. An 
adobe yard was set up nearby, and a limekiln 
was established at the mouth of one of the 


canyons* Soon a machine shop, a foundry, 
and a nail factory were also in operation*” 2 

The public works program regularly em¬ 
ployed some 200 to 500 workers* However, 
some of the larger projects could employ as 
many as 1,000 people. The types of projects 
undertaken by the public w T orks team ranged 
from the old tabernacle and endowment 
house to a public bathhouse and the Salt 
Lake Theater. Public works employees built 
the wall around the temple block, and* under 
the direction of Brigham \bung, began con¬ 
structing a wall around the entire city. 

WATER 

One of the most significant obstacles to 
greatness for the city was dealing with the 
scant water supply. In her hook 7’^ Stream 
that Buiil a City y Thora Watson describes 
how residents solved the problem: “On 
12 March 1849, the State of Deseret, with 
Brigham \bung as governor, granted the city 


I n 1349, James 
A. Livings ton 
and Charles 
A. Kinkead estab¬ 
lished the first 
store in Great 
Salt Lake City 
near Union 
Square, the pres¬ 
ent site of West 
High School. 


Sait La\c City Main Sired {11, 
12-11 14, 16) © Utah State 
Historical Society. Sculpture by 
Peter Fillerup (15) © intellectual 
Reserve, The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, 












Wooden flumes were 
built to harness the 
power of the streams and 
rivers. The flumes took 
water from the stream's 
natural channel and di¬ 
rected it to the water- 
wheel. Branch flumes 
were used to control 
water flow that bypassed 
the waterwheels. The 
first mill on City Creek 
was a gristmill built by 
hand in October 1847 to 
grind wheat. (Monument 
pictured is located in the 
Brigham Young 
Historical Pa if on the 
southeast corner of North 
Temple and State Street.) 


Below: In 1868 busi¬ 
nesses joined the Zion's 
Cooperative Mercantile 
Institution (ZCMI) 
to combat inflation 
brought on by the 
discovery of gold in 
local canyons . 


the authority . * * to provide the city water, to 
dig wells, lay pump logs and pipes and erect 
pumps in the streets for the extinguishment 
of fires and convenience of inhabitants. A city 
water master was appointed. By this time 
there was a network of ditches along the 
streets providing water to each lot and house¬ 
hold, and the control of these ditches within 
the boundaries of each of the 19 wards was 
assumed by the ward bishops, A water master 
was appointed for each ward. The authorita¬ 
tive position was very important since main¬ 
taining a supply of clear, unpolluted water 
was essential to life.” 5 

The water supply for the greater part of 
the city was adequate during the 1850s and 
1860s, but as the city continued to grow the 
water challenge threatened expansion and de¬ 
velopment. One historian explains, “At the 
corner of each ward was a water gate which 
controlled the supplies that branched off to 
the several blocks. At that time each acre-and- 
a-quarter lot was allowed about three hours 
of irrigation per week. This initial method 
of water distribution coincided with and 
bolstered the city plan as it was originally laid 
out. To supplement the naturally spaced 
water courses, the pioneers constructed a 
canal along the eastern bench land to tap the 
additional supplies of the canyon creek that 
lay to the southeast. Sometimes the water was 
used for milling but often to help extend the 
network of irrigation creeks, 
canals, and ditches.” 4 


As the city continued to grow, the need 
to extend the living area became necessary. 
Th is created additional stress on water 
supply. The Avenues vrere a natural place to 
develop. At first the homes on these streets 
were meant for artisans, tradesmen, and 
other workers who needed to be close to the 
business district but did not need any farm¬ 
land, Originally, the Avenues area was called 
the dry bench, which was an appropriate 
name because there was no water. The 
settlers who lived there had to hike downhill 
to the streams, then carry all their water up¬ 
hill to their homes, Watson details residents' 
grow ing frustration: “As this area began to fill 
w r ith settlers, they petitioned the city many 
times for water to meet their needs. In the 
early 1860s, the City Council began to ex¬ 
plore ways of getting water from the streams 
to the more difficult areas. Notes from one of 
the City Council meetings show the grow ing 
concern: “The residents of the North Bench, 
Twentieth Ward, have appeared again in a 
petition to the City Council praying for 
water. So formidable is the petition, so loud 
the complaint that they command attention. 
The cry is of no ordinary character. Between 
one thousand and fifteen hundred human 
beings are begging for one of the 
chief [necessities] of life. People 
have purchased the land and ^ 

built their homes w ith 
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1 John S. McCormick, Salt 
Laky City, The Gathering 
Place: An Illustrated 
History (Woodland Hills: 
Windsor Publications, 
1980), Ch. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 27. 


some indication that there would be water 
available. They have to carry every drop of 
water used for culinary purposes, distances 
ranging from one to twelve blocks. It will 
never do for these people to leave their homes 
and let go to waste so large a portion of the 
city. The question is where and how T can this 
water be obtained.”" 5 


3 Thora Watson, The 
Stream That Built a City: 
History of City Creek* 
Memory Grove and City 
Creek Canyon Park, Salt 
Ljzf(e City , Utah (Salt Lake 
City: Utah State Historical 
Society, 1995) p. 17. 

4 Charles Brooks 
Anderson, The Growth 
Pattern of Salt Laky City, 
Utah, and Its Determining 
Factors (Ann Arbor and 
London: University 
Microfilms International, 
1945), p. 53. 

5 The Stream That Built a 
City, p. 18-19. 


Over the years many diversions, canals, 
and ditches were used to meet the water 
needs of the people. In most cases the 
water programs began with arguments and 
contention, usually from the primary water 
rights holders w r ho felt their rights were being 
violated. In the end, the pioneer spirit of co¬ 
operation prevailed and the w'ater solutions 
were moved forward. 

The year 1872 w r as the beginning of 
major improvements to the city as a citywide 
waterworks program was initiated. It began 
w ith the construction of a pressure tank and 
expanded over the next several years. City 



6 Ibid., p. 16. 


Creek continued to he the main source of 
water for Salt Lake City until 1882, when the 
Jordan/Salt Lake Canal w r as constructed. 


CONCLUSION 

Through entrepreneurship, a citizen¬ 
ship willing to work together, and the har¬ 
nessing of the vital w^ater resource, the early 
pioneers w ere able to turn a desert valley into 
a very prosperous region. And while it took 
many years to develop Great Salt Lake City 
into a truly great city, even the early visitors 
could catch a glimpse of the envisioned 
greatness. A report to the LhS. government in 
the early 1850s describes the city: ‘A city has 
been laid out upon a magnificent scale, being 
nearly four miles in length and three in 
breadth; the streets at right angles wdth each 
other, eight rods, or one hundred and thirty- 
two feet wfide, with sidewalks of twenty feet; 
the blocks forty rods square, divided into 
eight lots, each of which contains an acre and 
a quarter of ground. By an ordinance of the 
city, each house is to be placed twenty feet 
back from the front line of the lot, the inter¬ 
vening space being designated for shrubbery 
and trees. 

“The site for the city is most beautiful; 
it lies at the western base of the Wasatch 
Mountains, in a curve formed by the projec¬ 
tion westward from the range of a lofty spur 
which forms its southern boundary, On the 
west it is washed by the waters of the Jordan, 
w hile the south for twenty-five miles extends 
a broad, level plain, watered by the several 
little streams, which, flowing down from the 
eastern hills, form the great element of fertil¬ 
ity and wealth to the community. Through 
the city itself flows an unfailing stream of 
pure, sweet water, which, by an ingenious 
mode of irrigation is made to traverse each 
side of every street, whence it is led into every 
garden spot, spreading life, verdure, and 
beauty over what was heretofore a barren 
waste. 

“The facilities for beautifying this ad¬ 
mirable site are manifold. The irrigation 
canals, which flow before every door, furnish 
an abundance of water for the nourishment 
of shade trees, and open spaces between each 
building and the pavement before it, when 
planted with shrubbery and adorned with 
flowers, will make this one of the most lovely 
spots between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific.” 6 

Great Salt Lake City: A great city 
indeed. T 
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The Never-Ending Need for Water 


By William S . Maxwell 


I remember my dad, John S. Maxwell, 
with great tenderness and gratitude 
for his patience and kindness, and for 
his amazing work ethic. Rich in my mem¬ 
ory arc instances of his untiring efforts, his 
work to build his ow n home, barns, and 
chicken coops. He taught us, his children, 
that we have only what we work for. He 
and mother struggled to raise a large fam¬ 
ily on very limited means, but Dad never 
took a 5-cent advantage of anyone, and he 
was generous. At Christmastime he al¬ 
ways bought a 5-pound box of chocolates 
for us to enjoy. (It sure tasted good, and 
before we knew it, we had eaten down to 
the bottom layer, which always turned out 
to be shredded paper instead of candy-— 
darn it!) 

When I was a child, Dad ran a farm of 
32 acres in Hunter, Utah. Early each 
Monday morning—and I mean early—we 
filled the water barrel. Tap water in our 
district w'as too salty; so we had to use well 
water. We backed the old hayrack close to 
the flowing w'ell, filled up buckets of water, 
walked up a gangplank, and poured the 
w'ater into a 30- or 40-gallon barrel until it 
w'as full. Then we slid it down the gang¬ 
plank and dragged it to a high, shady spot 
so we could draw the week's drinking and 
washing water from it. 

After breakfast Dad and I left the 
main farmhouse for the slow, bumpy ride 
to the south end of the farm. Riding 
behind Nelly and Star, we arrived about 
noon. Dad had built a small cabin there— 
“the old shanty” we called it—and that is 
where we would stay for the work week. 
Dad raised pansy plants and tomatoes, 
which w'as back-breaking w ? ork (he sold 
pansies by the flat of about 90 or 100 for a 
dollar, delivered, and tomatoes for 25 cents 
a lug). He loved flowers and bees and 
birds, and he labored with patience and 
determination. Hours of work didn’t seem 
to bother Dad, In fact, I wonder now' w r hen 
he ever rested. Often his w ater turn came 



Early each Monday 
morning ive 
backed the old 
hayrack close to 
the flowing well, 
filled up buckets 
of water, and 
poured the water 
into a 30- or 40- 
gallon barrel until 
it was full 


at two o’clock in the morning. Rather than 
lie alone in the old shanty and listen to the 
coyotes howd, I w^ould insist that he wake 
me and take me to the field with him. 
Changing the water and digging ditches 
would take most of the night. I would lie 
half-asleep huddled against a pile of hay 
while he worked. He never complained 
about getting up at such crazy hours. 

Each year we spent a w r eek hay-riding 
the derrick horse. Dad did most of the 
work, and he was always kind and patient 
with me. By Saturday I could hardly w'ait 
to get home to scrub that pesky June grass 
off my neck. When we came to the bottom 
of the lane near the main farmhouse, I 
would crawl dowm from the high load 
of hay and run to Hansen’s little store 
for a nickel’s w orth of caramels—Dad’s 
favorite (and mine, too). 

When w'e finally got to the house, w e 
were tired and hungry. We were always so 
happy that Mother and Lenore or Carrie 
had milked the cows so we could rest a 
while. Dad loved being home with the 
family; he had a great desire for happiness 
and contentment in our home. After din¬ 
ner Dad and Mother 
carried in pails of w ater 
for Saturday night’s bath, 
where w r e all took turns in 
the round wash tub in the 
middle of the kitchen floor. 

(Sometimes after we had 
washed, I took the water 
outside and poured it 
down the squirrel holes. 

I can still remember old 
Dave Monson, wfoo 
worked for Dad some¬ 
times, calling out, “There’s 
Bill, trying to drown a 
‘muvver’ squirrel againl”) 

1 could write pages 
and pages about the 
virtues of my wonderful 
dad. He was a fine man 
who enriched my life and 
continues to be my guid¬ 
ing star. Tf' 


B ill Maxwell 
{above with new 
bride Isabelle 
Randall . 1919) 
wrote this tribute 
in 1963 about 
his father. The 
time period 
related in the 
story was the 
early 1906s 
(John S. Maxwell 
pic tured right). 
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Apostles present in the valley convened 
within the first few days after arriving in their 
covered wagons. Brigham selected a ground 
for his home between two forks of City Creek, 
and designated a 40-acre site for a new temple. 
From that religious center, the city was laid 
out in a grid of 10-acre blocks with 8 lots 
per block. Streets measured 8 rods wide 
with 20-foot sidewalks along each side. 
Houses were to rest 20 feet back from the 
sidewalk Eventually canals would run along 
the streets, providing water for gardens and 
orchards. From the pulpit, Brigham Young 
and other Church leaders encouraged Latter- 
day Saints to beautify the city by planting 
trees and gardens. Visitors to the city in its 


he establishment of Salt Lake City 
typical of most city settle' 
-A. ments. The people who founded the 
city in 1847 were Mormons, members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
They did not come as individuals, but as a 
well-organized, centrally directed group. 
This unusual founding resulted in central¬ 
ized city planning that was unique in 
ft the establishment of frontier towns in the 
m United States. 

[a In 1847, Brigham Young and the 

members of the Quorum of Twelve 


was not 



























From 1872 until 1889, 
horses and mules pulled 
the city’s streetcars. In 
1880 an estimated 6,000 
worl( animals left behind 
60 tons of manure and 
3,000 gallons of urine 
during a normal wording 
day. Animal-powered 
transportation necessi¬ 
tated a large n ew of 
street cleaners to follow 
in their traces. Pictured 
above are the Salt Labe 
City V ft white wings" pos¬ 
ing for a photograph be¬ 
fore they began their day 
of cleaning the streets, 


State Street Panorama © by Al 
Rounds (18-19), all rights reserved. 
Street cleaners (20) tind muddy 
street (21) © Utah State Historical 
Society. Man sitting on bridge (21) 
courtesy/ Church Archives, The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, 


early years commented on its order and 
beauty. 

However, by 1880 observers rated Salt 
Lake City among the filthiest cities in 
the West. The city's well-ordered agrarian- 
residential design had become distorted 
by factories, shops, brothels, tap rooms, 
gambling houses, and pool halls. Pollution 
from factories, smelters, railroads, shops, and 
homes fouled the air and soiled carpets, 
drapes, and clothes. Garbage piled up in 
yards. Household wastes ran onto the ground 
and into open gutters. Privy vaults and 
cesspools overflowed and leaked. Salt Lake 
City had no sewer system, and ditches along 
both sides of all streets became overloaded 
with human, animal, and household wastes. 
The stagnant water contributed to the spread 
of diseases. The population suffered from 
periodic epidemics of tuberculosis, diphthe¬ 
ria, and smallpox. In 1880, the city reported 
that the vvater in a large percentage of the 
city’s wells was contaminated and unfit for 
use. None of Salt Lake City's 275 miles of 
streets w r ere paved, and the dust often filled 
pedestrian lungs and irritated eyes. Horses 
and mules left behind an estimated 60 tons of 
manure and 3,000 gallons of urine, and Salt 
Lake City had no program of regular street 
cleaning. People often left their dead animals 
lying in the streets to avoid the removal cost. 
While it was the city marshal's responsibility 
to see that the dead animals were quickly 


removed, decaying carcasses were often left 
lying by a curb for many days. 

By the 1890s, Sail Lakers were fed up 
with wallowing in dirt, drinking polluted 
water, and breathing foul air. In a hotly con¬ 
tested February 1890 city election, candidate 
George M. Scott became mayor of the 
troubled city. Born in New York in 1835, 
Scott migrated to California before settling in 
Salt Lake City in 187L He owned and oper¬ 
ated a successful hardware business* Scott 
was soon inundated w'ith petitions for street, 
water, and sewer improvements, Scott per¬ 
ceived this as a public upsurge and worked 
with the city council to approve a massive 
urban improvement program. 

The Scott administration did have some 
groundwork on which to begin. In 1880, 
Main Street received electric lights, and elec¬ 
tric lighting options w ere offered throughout 
the city by the end of the 1880s. By 1884, the 
city had constructed enclosed water mains 
with a settling system. This system fed into 
hydrants rather than to user's homes* In 
1889, Salt Lake City had inaugurated an 
electric street railway system for public trans¬ 
portation. This helped remove many animal- 
driven vehicles from the streets. By 1890, the 
city had five miles of sew r er pipe* 

Scott also received some help from a 
number of civic and social movements that 
gained impetus during the 1890s. In 1893, 
the magnificent spectacle of the classic 
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W hen civic 
minded¬ 
ness 
began in Salt 
Lake City in 
1890, the city 
had no paved 
streets. By 1925, 
Salt Lake City 
boasted 93 miles 
of paved streets 
and 440 miles of 
sidewalks. 


Historical photos (22-24) <© Utah 
State Historical Society. 


Court of Honor at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago* spawned the national 
City Beautiful movement* an enthusiastic re¬ 
vival of civic design and planning. Inspired 
by this movement, cities throughout the 
nation appointed special civic art com¬ 
missions—forerunners of today’s planning 
commissions—to carry out vast self- 
improvement projects. The City Beautiful 
movement was concerned with promoting 
civic beauty efficient transportation, and re¬ 
gional systems such as parks. 

Inspired by this movement, people in 
various Salt Lake City neighborhoods orga¬ 
nized Improvement or betterment leagues to 
lobby for civic improvements such as street 
paving, water systems, sewers, and parks. In 
1893, women from Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
and Provo organized the Utah Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to promote improved urban 
conditions similar to those promoted by the 
City Beautiful movement Similar urban 
reform was promoted by men through vari¬ 
ous service clubs and the Chamber of 
Commerce* These movements resulted in 
the planting of trees in parks* improved 
walks, and a playground for children. 

In 1906, a group of Salt Lake citizens 
organized the Civic Improvement League 
(CIL). The top priority of CIL was expan¬ 
sion of the city’s sewer and water systems and 
the adaptation of the new form of city gov¬ 
ernment* At that time. Salt Lake City only 
had 138 miles of water mains and less than 
60 miles of sewer lines. In 1908, CIL called 
for the consolidation of Salt Lake City and 
County governments and advocated the 
reorganization of city government into a 
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commission system. Under this system, usu- 
ally five commissioners develop policy pass 
ordinances, and manage city departments. 
The chair of the commission is designated as 
mayor, but the mayor has no more authority 
than the other members. This form of gov¬ 
ernment was finally approved in 1911. 

In 1913, Salt Lake City organized the 
Civic Planning and Art Commission. While 


the mayor served as chair, the commission 
was made up of prominent citizens, repre¬ 
sentatives of women’s organizations, busi¬ 
ness people, artists, and architects. The 
commission plunged into various civic im¬ 
provement projects, and in 1914 improve¬ 
ment statistics jumped greatly over previous 
years. From the turn of the century to 1913, 
the city laid less than 10 miles of water mains 


Below: Salt Lafye City 
Mam Street when the 
new carbon streetlights 
were first turned on in 
1916, making this street 
the “brightest lighted 
street in the world.” 
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In December 1909 , t? 
group q/ women and 
men met at the home of 
Corinne and Clarence 
Allen to organize the 
Parks and Playgrounds 
Association , By / 910 the 
city established its first 
playground for children 
and in the years follow¬ 
ing established play¬ 
ground improvements in 
Libeny and Pioneer 
parks (pictured below). 
By 1920, Salt Lake City 
£ had IS public parks and 
mA an extensive year-round 
recreation program . 


quality, and sanitation. Most public health 
hazards were mitigated or eliminated. By 
1925, Salt Lake Git)' was a cleaner, healthier 
city than it had been 30 years earlier. "T* 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Early Pioneer Mills 


By Mary A . Johnson 
Pres iden t of D UP 


W ith the water shortage of the past 
year, we can understand more 
fully the problems the pioneers 
confronted as they tried to establish commu¬ 
nities throughout the Salt Lake Valley and 
other western regions. Water is necessary for 
survival, and getting the water to particular 
areas was a problem for these early settlers. 

Harnessing the water was another prob¬ 
lem. I grew up in Virgin Valley, Nevada, 
where water was a scarce commodity, except 
during summer floods. When the snowpack 
in Southern Utah melted, the water would 
rush down the canyons, felling trees and 
dragging other debris. The current was force¬ 
ful enough to break the dams that residents 
had built to harness water for irrigation. 
Citizens in my community and others like it 
then had to place new dams and repair irri¬ 
gation ditches. 

While we were in the British Isles on the 
DUP tour in September, the tour guides be¬ 
moaned the terrible drought England was suf¬ 
fer iog, w hich was made more devastating be¬ 
cause British farmers depend almost entirely 
on rainfall or dew for their moisture. The tour 
guides wished England had an irrigation sys¬ 
tem like we have m the Western U.S. 

In the early days, water in Utah's ditches 
and canals also turned the waterwheels that 
provided power for the mills, the lifeline for 
the production of food and building materi¬ 
als for the pioneers. The settlers built flour 
mills, lumber mills, woolen mills, sorghum 
mills, sugar mills, and so on. In a few in¬ 
stances, experienced millers who had previ¬ 
ously operated mills in Nauvoo were able to 
bring a small amount of machinery west. 
Such was the case for the builders of the first 
mills in Utah, Charles Crisman, Archibald 
Gardner, John Neff, and Isaac Chase. Each 
of these men brought a wagon full of mill 
irons in 1847, and each put up a mill. 1 

Since the irrigation system was so 


important, these builders had to find mill 
sites that would not interfere with irrigation. 
The mouth of City Creek Canyon was 
the location for the first grist mill in the 
Territory, built by Charles Crisman. Called 
a “chopping mill/’ it produced rough meal. 
Archibald Gardner, with his brother, Robert, 
built a mill near Warm Springs. 2 The mill 
was built using “wooden pins and mortices” 
rather than nails. 3 But the water did not flow 
swiftly enough to power the mill, so in 1849 
the brothers moved it to Mill Creek. John 
Neff built the third mill, the first “white 
flour” mill in Utah. Isaac Chase built the 
fourth mill in the territory, a grist mill. 

The Chase mill is perhaps the most fa¬ 
mous of these early mills and has been up¬ 
graded over the years to preserve it and keep 
it functional. In 1933, after a seven-year effort 
by the Daughters of Utah Pioneers to secure 
caretaking rights to the mill, the Salt Lake 
City Council leased it to the group for $1 dol¬ 
lar per annum. 4 The mill is standing in 
Liberty Park and visitors can tour it. DUP is 
no longer affiliated with the mill, but we are 
grateful that it is preserved and being shown. 

While these early mills were primitive, 
they were the stepping stones for the greater 
ones to come and played an essential role in 
the survival of the early pioneers. We, too, 
may lay the stepping stones for something 
greater to come, but we must remember that, 
like the early mills, we are an important, in¬ 
tegral part of the fabric of our time. We, too, 
can look to the future for bigger and better 
things because of the stepping stones we are 
laying. T' 
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phlet compiled by Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
p. 64. (Salt Lake City; DUP: Heart Throbs, VoL 3, 
by Kate B. Carter, 1940; A Pioneer Heritage ; by 
KateB. Carter, VoL 14, 1971 & Vol, 15, 1972). 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 47. 


I n the early 
days, water 
in Utah’s 
ditches and 
canals also 
turned the water¬ 
wheels that pro¬ 
vided power for 
the mills, the 
lifeline for the 
production of 
food and building: 
materials for the 
pioneers. 
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“Tl #"ost of the apostles were away 
I V/■ ^ rom Nauvoo at the time of the 
A^w JL martyrdom of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. Many recorded feelings of 
despair and grief on the day the Prophet 
was killed. Brigham \bung later wrote: 
“The first thing I thought of was whether 
Joseph had taken the keys of the kingdom 
with him from the earth, Brother Orson 
Pratt sat on my left. We were leaning back 
in our chairs* Bringing my hand down on 
my knee I said, ‘The keys of the kingdom 
are right here with the Church/" 1 

On 8 August 1844, at a general meet¬ 
ing of the Saints, Elder Sidney Rigdon 
was urging his claims to the presidency of 
the Church that morning. Brigham Young 
addressed the congregation in the after¬ 
noon: “If the people want President 
Rigdon to lead them they may have him; 
but 1 say unto you that the Quorum of the 
Twelve have the keys of the kingdom of 
God in all the world." 2 

When Elder Rigdon was about to call 
a vote of the congregation to sustain him 
as President of the Church, Elder 
Brigham Young, Parley E Pratt and Heber 
C. Kimball stepped to the stand, 

Brigham Young remarked to the con¬ 
gregation: "I will manage this voting for 
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Elder Rigdon. He does not preside here. 
This child [meaning himself] will man¬ 
age this flock for a season/’ The voice and 
gestures of the man were those of the 
Prophet Joseph, As Brigham was speak¬ 
ing, many of those present witnessed a 
marvelous transformation. “For this 
humble follower of Christ was clothed 
with the very appearance, the very voice 
and manners of the martyred Prophet, 
The people, thousands of them, bore wit¬ 
ness to this event then and in after years." 3 

The people, with few ? exceptions, vis¬ 
ibly saw that the mantle of the Prophet 
Joseph had fallen upon Brigham Young. It 
was recorded: “That is the voice of the 
true shepherd, the chief of the Apostles.” 4 
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Despite the miraculous recorded 
events of that August day in 1844 w hen 
many bore witness that the mantle of the 
Church rested on President Brigham 
Young, the history of this young church 
entered a new chapter of turmoil and dis¬ 
sent. 

On 18 October 2003, the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers held their annual Utah 
Pioneer Symposium at the historic 10th 
Ward chapel on 400 South 800 East, Salt 
Lake City, Four guest speakers spoke on 
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Eric R Rogers is the Director 
of Strategic Planning for the 
Church Education System . 
He is knowledgeable regard¬ 
ing the history, doctrine, 
and religious focus of the 
Community of Christ orga¬ 
nization. He is known for 
his landmark, study “Mark 
Hill Forscutt: Mormon 
Missionary t Monistic 
Apostle, RLDS Minister. ” 
John Whitmcr Historical 
Association Journal 21, 
(2001), pp. 61-90. 



the subject of the Prophet’s martyrdom and 
the splinter groups that fell away from the 
main hody of the Church. Following are brief 
summaries of their addresses: 

Eric T. Rogers 

THE COMMUNITY OF CHRIST 

T he death of Joseph Smith dealt an emo¬ 
tionally devastating blow to the members 
of the church he had organized in 1830. The 
blow also resulted in problems of successor- 
ship. While many chose to follow Brigham 
Young and the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, others believed James J. Strang was 
Joseph Smith’s true successor. Still others be¬ 
lieved that Joseph Smith III held the divine 
right of succession, but at the time of his fa¬ 
ther’s death he was only 11 years old. 

Many Saints did not move west with the 
Mormon pioneers in 1846. Some started west 
but did not continue to the Great Basin. 
Still others went to Utah but became dis¬ 
enchanted with conditions there and returned 
to the Midwest, where they joined isolated 
congregations. Some independent congrega¬ 
tions rejected the leadership of both Brigham 
Young and James Strang; others maintained 
their belief in Joseph Smith III. These 
branches functioned under the leadership of 
local elders. Two such elders were Zenos H. 
Gurley Sr. and Jason W Briggs. Independent 
of each other, both claimed to have been in¬ 
structed by the Lord to reject polygamy. 

Upon discovering their common experi¬ 
ence, Briggs and Gurley united and began 
publishing their revelations among the rem¬ 
nants of the Church. Scattered branches 
gathered under their leadership. Some time 
later Joseph III felt directed by God to join 
these members who had sought his leader¬ 
ship. He departed Nauvoo on 4 April 1860 
with his mother, Emma Smith Bidamon. On 
6 April 1860 young Joseph presented himself 
to a conference of these believers gathered at 
Amboy, Illinois, and promised to serve to the 
best of his abilities. Isaac Sheen moved that 
both Joseph and Emma be accepted as mem¬ 
bers of the church on the strength of their 
original baptisms. The motion passed and 
Joseph was ordained prophet president. 

Uniting the congregations into the cen¬ 
trally governed Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (RLDS) proved 


very difficult but essential to the survival of 
the organization. Despite many challenges, 
Joseph was successful in establishing the 
church in the U.S. and abroad. Polygamy 
and other Nauvoo “innovations” were re¬ 
jected. At the time of Joseph IIFs death in 
1914, church membership exceeded 71,000. 

Joseph Smith III was succeeded by three 
of his sons: Frederick Madison Smith served 
first of the three, then Israel A. Smith, fol¬ 
lowed by W Wallace Smith. A grandson, 
Wallace B. Smith, also served as prophet 
president. In 1996, W Grant McMurray was 
ordained president of the RLDS church, the 
first nondescendant of Joseph Smith to hold 
this office. This change in lineal succession 
w. r as accompanied by other changes, most no¬ 
tably the reception of Section 16 of the 
Doctrine and Covenants in 1984 extending 
the priesthood to women. With the further 
liberalization of church doctrine, many con¬ 
gregations severed their ties with the central 
church. The RLDS church adopted the 
name “Community of Christ” in 2001 and 
remains a viable organization despite the 
schism of recent decades. 
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James J. Strang 


Susan Easton Black 

JAMES J* STRANG 

J ames Jesse Strang was born in March 1813 
near Scipio, New York. He was the son of 
a poor farmer, christened by an itinerate 
Baptist preacher* His childhood was any¬ 
thing but tranquil, and as he matured he 
seemed particularly vulnerable to the reli¬ 
gious extremes of the times, He taught school 
in Randolph, New York, but he considered 
this profession beneath him. So at the age of 
23, he became a lawyer. In 1836 Strang mar¬ 
ried Mary Perce. 

In July of 1843 he loaded up his books 
and his wife and two children and journeyed 
to Wisconsin Territory, where he learned of 
Joseph Smith and Mormon ism. He traveled 
to Nauvoo to meet Joseph Smith and was 
baptized* After the Prophet Joseph was slain, 
Strang claimed that an angel of God or¬ 
dained him to the prophetic office. He pro¬ 
duced a letter of appointment purportedly 
written by Joseph Smith naming Strang as 
the Prophet’s successor. He then announced 
that the new Zion was to be built in Vhree, 
Wisconsin. The Mormon community w ? as 
confused and stunned. An uproar ensued in 
which Strang opposed local Church leaders, 
who reacted to his claim by “cutting him off" 
from the Church through a formal Church 
court. Unruffled, James sent his loyal follow¬ 
ers to Nauvoo to spread the news of his 
prophetic succession, while he returned to 
Wisconsin to begin building Zion in Voree. 

The second Church court against James 
Strang was held in August 1844 in Nauvoo, 
with Brigham Young presiding. Again, 
Strang w T as excommunicated from the official 
Church* He counterattacked with a sum¬ 
mons to the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
to present themselves for trial. The Twelve 
then sent a letter warning Church members 
against Strang and condemned him as an 
"excommunicated member’ of the Church* 
Strang did hold a formal trial against the 
Mormon apostles (who had ignored his sum¬ 
mons), and he cut the Twelve off from his 
church. 

In September 1845 Strang said an angel 
of the Lord had showed him the location of 
the plates of the sealed record described in 
the Book of Mormon; they were buried 
under an oak tree, Strang retrieved a case of 
slightly baked day containing three plates 


of brass with etched engravings* A few 
Mormons went to Voree and acknowledged 
Strang as president of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and translator of 
the plates of brass. 

Despite his unconventional teachings, 
his religious movement grew. Claiming 
direct appointment from God, Strang pro¬ 
nounced himself King of the Earth and 
established a colony of followers at Beaver 
Island, Michigan. But his subjects became 
increasingly unhappy under his harsh rule; 
on 9 July 1856 he was shot in the head, the 
back, and the right eye, then beaten with a 
pistol in full view of several men. None of the 
witnesses made any attempt to stop the bru¬ 
tality. James Strang was buried at Voree, 
Wisconsin, in an unmarked grave* True to 
his character, Strang never admitted defeat or 
relinquished his ordination or crown to an¬ 
other before his death. 

Failure to name a successor did "'strangle 
Strangism,” as Brigham Young had pre¬ 
dicted. The majority of Strang's lollowers 
soon scattered. However, today 120 
Strangites continue to profess that James J. 
Strang w^as a prophet and King of the Earth. 
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Larry Porter 

WILLIAM E. MCLELLIN 



Larry C. Porter is a profes¬ 
sor of Church history at 
Brigham Young University. 
He is the author of numer¬ 
ous articles and books. 


William E. McLellin 


T he fourth son of Charles McLellin, 
William E. McLellin was born 18 
January 1806 in Smith County, Tennessee, 
along Defeated Creek. He was known as a 
man of perseverance, energy, stamina, and 
strong opinions* McLellin was an impressive 
orator who traveled extensively while preach¬ 
ing incessantly. He had a propensity for 
books and an insatiable desire to learn. 

McLellin was trained as a teacher and 
taught in five different states* While he was 
teaching in Paris, Edgar County, Illinois, he 
met and listened to two Mormon missionar¬ 
ies. He said he felt there was “more in it” (the 
Church) than any other religion he had ad¬ 
vocated* In 1831 he joined the Church, and 
in October of that year left on a mission to 
"eastern lands*" 

On 26 April 1832 he married Emaline 
Miller at Revena, Ohio* 

He became a close associate of Joseph 
Smith and received a revelation from the 
Prophet admonishing McLellin to forsake all 
unrighteousness. He progressed to top lead¬ 
ership positions, and on 15 February 1835 
was ordained an apostle in the original (latter- 
day) Quorum of the Twelve. Sadly, sometime 
later he wrote a letter criticizing Joseph 
Smith and was suspended 
from fellowship for a time. 
Subsequent trouble led to 
his excommunication from 
the Church on 1 May 1838. 
McLellin attempted to start a 
church of his ow n but failed* 
Although he was disillu¬ 
sioned with Joseph Smith 
and other Church leaders, he 
never denied his conviction 
that the Book of Mormon 
was what it claimed to he—-a 
divine record, one of the 
truest, purest books on earth. 

Eventually, McLellin 
took up the practice of medi¬ 
cine in the area of Buffalo 
and Davenport, Iow a. He died 
at Independence, Missouri, 
on 14 March 1883 at the age 
of 77. 


Ronald W Walker 

THE GODBEITES 

Dr* Ronald W Walker spoke at the con¬ 
cluding dinner session of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers’ annual history symposium* His 
topic w as "The Godbeite Revolt of 1869-70,” 
or what the dissenting Godbeites of the time 
called the “New r Movement*” 

Led by intellectuals and spiritualists 
William S. Godbe and Elias L. T* Harrison, 
the "New Movement” challenged Brigham 
Young and nine tee nth-century Mormon ism. 
Their hope was to make Mormonism more 
“intellectual” and “democratic," and before 
their reform failed, the Godbeites w ? ould re¬ 
ject such traditional Mormon teaching as the 
authority of scripture and the authority of 
priesthood* 

While the "New Movement” did not 
achieve its goals, it did leave an imprint upon 
Mormon and Utah history* The movement 
produced several important books, including 
T. B. H. Stenhouse's Rocky Mountain Saints, 
The movement was also responsible for the 
founding of the Salt Lake Tribune, 

Dr. Ronald W. 

Walker is a 
p rofesso r of history 
at Brigham Young 
University and 
author of the 
award-winning 
Wayward Saints: 

The Godbeites 
and Brigham 
Young. 
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Pioneer Spotlights 



By Phoenix Roberts 


W ith the completion of the 
Transeontinental Rai 1 road 
on 10 May 1869, the “pio¬ 
neer period 7 ' of Utah history ended. 
Almost 100 years later, in 1968, Hilda 
Anderson Erickson, the last living 
Utah pioneer, passed away. Now the 
SUP honors the last of the second gen¬ 
eration of Utahns, 

&rank Swallow 


Frank Swallow, 
a longtime 
member of 
Sugarhouse 
Chapter, looks 
hack with pride 
at the first man 
in his family to 
come to the 
Beehive State. 

George Swallow w r as born on 11 
July 1851 in Stebbing, Essex, England. 
His family joined The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1863, 
and four years later, 16-year-old 
George left his parents and five sib¬ 
lings to come to Utah. The railroad 
had extended to North Platte, 
Nebraska, by that time, but from there, 
it was still a 650-mile trek to Salt Lake 
City, and young George walked it all. 

He spent three years living in 
Fillmore, near the missionary who'd 
taught his family. By 1880 George had 
saved enough to buy a wagon. He be¬ 
came a freight hauler and found both a 
wife and a homestead—he married 
Anna Day at St. George in 1878, and, 
while herding cattle to the rail head at 
Wells, Nevada, in 1879, he stopped at a 
farm near Spring Valley in east central 
Nevada. George befriended the owner, 
a fellow named Kimball, and they be¬ 
came partners. When Mr. Kimball 


decided to sell out, George became sole 
owner of the land. 

Here, on what history books still 
call the Swallow Ranch, George and 
Annie raised six children. The 1890 
Assessment Roil Book of White Pine 
County lists George as owner of 40 
acres called Rutherford Ranch and an¬ 
other 40 known as Shoshone Ranch. 
The Ranch eventually grew to 7,000 
acres fenced. The work was hard, 
but their diligence paid off. The 
Assessment Roll says the Swallows ran 
some 7,000 head of sheep and cattle 
while harvesting 1,000 tons o( hay and 
75 tons of grain. 

In 1907, George turned the Ranch 
management over to his three sons and 
retired to Salt Lake City, where he built 
the Swallow Apartments at 333 East 
100 South. Annie died in 1915, and 
two years later, 66-year-old George 
married a 42-year-old widow named 
Mathilda “Mattie' 7 Chesley Madsen of 
Provo. The following year, on 27 
February 1918, George's seventh child 
was born, Thomas Frank Swallow. 
Frank says with a smile, “I think 1 was 
quite a surprise to them.” 

It was a pleasant surprise. George 
had continued his freight business 
while clearing land to increase his 
ranch holdings, but now retired, he 
spent more rime with his last child. 
Frank was unaware of this difference 
growing up, but when a visiting sister 
saw George bouncing Frank on his 
knee, she said, “I think that’s the first 
time I ever saw him do that.” Despite 
the difference in age, Frank recalls only 
good relations with his half-siblings. 
George took Frank to the ranch every 
summer; even after George’s death at 
age 80 in 1932, Frank spent his sum¬ 
mers working alongside his older 
brothers at the ranch. 

“When I was a young person 
growing up, the ranch was just fun. .. . 
We rode horses and shot deer so we 



Father, George Swallow & mother, 
Mattie Chedey Swallow 



could have venison, 71 Frank recalls 
fondly. He also admits to some childish 
pranks. “We rode up to the top of 
Wheeler Peak and rolled boulders 
down the mountain to watch them 
crash. There were so few people in the 
area, there w as never any chance of hit¬ 
ting anything.” 

Frank was always aware that his 
father was a pioneer, but never appre¬ 
ciated what that meant until he joined 
Sugarhouse Chapter of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers in 1988. “I’ve gained a 
tremendous amount of love w r hen I 
think of w f hat they went through,” he 
says, adding that he feels fortunate to 
have been born late in his father's life, 
when George wasn't working so hard 
to provide for the family. 

Today, Frank is retired and lives in 
downtown Salt Lake City with 
June, his wife of 62 years. They have 
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4 children, 19 grandchildren and 22 
great-grandchildren (with 4 more on 
the way!). He’s seen cars, radios, tele¬ 
visions, airplanes and computers go 
from novelties to part of everyday life. 
But he will never forget the yourh he 
spent on the open ranges near the 
ranch his father pioneered. 

J^uenneth Blair 




In 1990 Ken 
Blair decided that 
he wanted to 
honor his pioneer 
ancestors by re- 
tracingtheir jour¬ 
ney into the Salt 
Lake Valley He 
didn’t know T that 
others had a sim¬ 
ilar idea, but happily joined them as a 
member of the Sesquicentennial 
Mormon Trail Wagon Train, following 
the footsteps of his “rail and trail” fa¬ 
ther, Albert Edward Blair, 

Albert was born in London, 
England, on 4 April 1866, His parents, 
Isaac and Ruth Suddery Blair, had 
joined the Church and, in 1868, de¬ 
cided to take their children—they had 
ten, two of whom died in England— 
and gather the family to Zion* By 
this time, the Union Pacific was 
fast approaching the Central Pacific, 
and westbound tracks reached into 
Wyoming Territory. Ten pioneer com¬ 
panies were formed that last year; five 
of these, including the Blair’s, started 
at Laramie. This was, perhaps, by de¬ 
sign; Ken has a copy of the wagon 
train clerk’s journal, which 
describes the other jumping- 
off city, Benton, as “the 
wickedest town on Earth/’ 


Albert was just two years old 
when the family traveled by wagon 
that last 500 miles to Salt Lake City* 
Albert married his first wife, Rachel, in 
1886, and they had nine children be¬ 
fore Rachel died in 1908. The Blairs 
moved frequently as Albert farmed and 
worked as a carpenter and miner in 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona. 
Ken believes they stayed in Lund, 
Idaho, for the longest single period— 
five years—while Albert served as the 
first bishop of the Lund Ward* 

Following Rachel’s death, Ruth 
Clarissa Heward came into the family 
as housekeeper* It was a common prac¬ 
tice for men and women to remarry 
quickly after losing a spouse, especially 
when children were still at home. Even 
so, Ruth was a single mother with one 
child from a failed marriage, and in no 
hurry to rush into another. But 44- 
year-old Albert persisted and 22-year- 
old Ruth finally agreed* They were 
married on 13 January 1910* Ten more 
children were added to the posterity, 
with Ken, their last, bom on 18 
September 1933, when his father was 
67. Ken recalls there were never any 
distinctions in this “yours, mine and 
ours” family* He always speaks of the 
20 children—16 of whom lived to 
adulthood—as brothers and sisters, 
even though the oldest were off and 
married before his birth and he never 
knew them well 

Tragically, Ken also knew his fa¬ 
ther mostly from stories told by others. 
At age 71 Albert had a fatal heart attack. 
Ruth kept Albert's memory alive not by 
preaching his virtues, which were 
many, but through frequent, casual 
comments. “I bought a hat once,” Ken 
recalls, “and Mom said, ‘Hmm, 6 7/8, 
same as your Papa*’” He says his fam¬ 
ily’s early years remind him of the book 
The Grapes of Wrath. Times were diffi¬ 
cult, but hard work kept the family to¬ 
gether despite the many migrations 
and uncertainty of employment before 
they finally settled on Salt Lake City’s 
west side a few years before Ken’s birth. 

Left: Albert Edward Blair and Ruth Clarissa 
Heward on their wedding day in 1910. 


His respect for his forebears* ac¬ 
complishments, coupled with 30 years 
of teaching history and geography at 
Westlake Junior High School, moti¬ 
vated Ken to join the 1997 W T agon 
Train* From 5 June to 22 July, exclud¬ 
ing only two days, he walked his fam¬ 
ily’s 500-mile journey: “I rode a wagon 
one day, just to see what it was like, but 
I preferred to walk because I felt more 
like a pioneer.” 

Nearly 64, he was always one of 
the oldest participants on the trail, and 
at Little Mountain he was interviewed 
by KSL as the only pioneer son in the 
Wagon Train. It was not always an easy 
trek, he told them, “I walked some¬ 
times 30 miles a day and went to bed 
thinking I couldn’t make it another 
day. But I always woke up fresh and 
rested.” 

Now' 70, the longtime West Valley 
City resident shares a quiet life with 
his wife of 43 years, Janette, and their 
youngest child. The other four chil¬ 
dren have married and given them 13 
grandchildren (so far)* However, it is 
not an idle retirement—this newest 
member of the Sugarhouse Chapter 
speaks frequently about his trail expe¬ 
riences as the last child ever born to a 
Utah pioneer. "Y* 



Above: Following his father Albert V death t 
Ken’s older brother Victor (right) became his 
role tnodeL 









SUP NEW MEMBERS 


At Large: 

Little Salt Lake: 

Brandon J. Hawkins 

Ronald E. Henze 

Calvin Parry 

Mills: 

Kenneth D, Peterson 

Lloyd Newell 

Cedar City: 

Dennis K, Allan 

Sevier Valley: 

O. Kent Hulet 

\ferl Langston 

George W ‘Judd* Brown 

Larry E. Anderson 

Robert L. Gardner 

South Davis: 

Centerville: 

James W Nielsen 

Mont K. Ford 

Sugar ho use: 

Cotton Mission: 

Ken Blair 

Thomas Draper 

Twin Peaks: 

Paul A. Furr 

Dale B + Carpenter 

Wayne R, Wright 


Grove City: 


Q Merrill Evans 


Errol Covington 


Jesse G- Williams 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Robert Race 


In loving memory of our SUP brothers who have 
recently joined their pioneer forebears on the 
other side of the veil. Pioneer rejoices in the lives 
of these good men and extends its sympathies and 
good wishes to families and loved ones * 


L. Roland Bain 
Mills 

Wayne S. Butler 
Ogden Pioneer 

Cherril D. Cooper 
Salt Laky Pioneer 

William Farmer 

Holliday 

George Guernsey 
Twin Peak;s 

Robert C* Gunderson 
Salt Lake Pioneer 

Lester Healey 
Jordan River Temple 

Ned Judson Henderson 
Red Rock 

fames Emil Jensen 
Box Elder 

Bud Johnson 

Upper Snake River Valley 

Earl H. Kendell 
Ogden Pioneer 


Henry Miller 
Mesa 

Jack Goddard Moore 
Ogden Pioneer 

Lewis Murdock 
Holla day 

Wallace R. Noble 
Holladay 

Leslie T Norton 
Ogden Pioneer 

Paul Pugh 
Canyon Rim 

Leonard Sewey 
Mesa 

Melvyn Shelly 
Mesa 

Daniel M. Smith 
Mills 

R* Keith Udall 
Little Colorado River 

Ronald E Walker 
Jordan River Temple 





OXCART 


BIO MOUNTAIN 

$1,000-14,999 


Contributors to the 

PIONEER MAGAZINE TRUST FUND 


HANDCART 

$50-$99 
John £. Esten 
Robert & Kathleen Fox 
Duane K. Phippen 
Florence C. Youngberg 


COVERED WAGON 

$500-$999 
Leon W Hannan 
Frances A. Madsen Jr. 
Dale &Adek Young 




$IG0-$499 

John 0. Anderson 
John W Anderson 
J Pay Baker 

Buena Ventura Chapter SUP 
J. Elliott Cameron 
Centerville Chapter SUP 
Gheril D. Cooper 
Richard & Annette Curtis 
Eugene & Florence Fairbanks 
Richard S. Frary Sr. 
Stanley A. Gilbert 
F. Charles Graves 
jon B. Holbrook 
Richard F. Holmes 
Franklin & Mary Matheson 
Dn Bruce & Julie Molm 
Louis M. Pickett 
Pioneer Heritage Chapter, SUP 
Ervin M. Skomen 
South Davis Chapter, SUP 
Timpanogos Chapter, SUP 
Upper Snake River Valley 
Chap ter SUP 


Ray ti Barton Jr. 
Raymond E. Beckham 
Cedar City Chapter SUP 
Kent V. Lott 
Mills Chapter SUP 
Kent & Cherie Myers 
Ogden Pioneer Chapter, SUP 
Philip L Richards 



THIS IS THE PLACE 

$5,000-19,999 
John H. Morgan Jr. 




ENSIGN PEAK 

$10,000 and above 
H. Alan Luke 
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Please send your donations to; Pioneer Magazine Trust Fund 
National Society of Sons of Utah Pioneers, 3301 E. 2920 So,, SIC, UT 84109 


AUTUMN 20 03 33 

























IF YOU NEED A 

REASON FOR A 
HOME EQUITY 
LOAN, JUST USE 

ONE OF OURS. 

We can shorten your wish list— 
from A to Z 

□Artworks 
□Baby Grand Piano 
□Classy convertible 
□Diving lessons 
□Education 
□Fruit trees 
LGarage 

LHome improvements 
Llsland retreat 
□Jet skis 
LKitchen Cabinets 
□leisure Cruise 
LMotor home 
LNanny goat 
□Opera Tickets 
□Plane Tickets to Maui 
□Quarter horse 


HO APPRAISAL FEES 
NO ORIGINATION FEES 
NO CLOSING COSTS 
NO ANNUAL FEES 


□Redwood deck & spa 
LSki boat and skis 
□Travel in style 
□Utensil collection 
□Vacation to Paris 
□White picket fence 
□Xylophone 
□Yard shrubs & trees 
□Zoom lens 



MOUNTAIN AMERICA 

Mountain America makes your equity loan process quick and easy. The hardest CREDIT UNION 

part is deciding what to spend the money on. For rates and information, visit . 

your nearest branch today or call toll-free 1-800-748-4302, ext. 0. WWW.ItllllClltlCV'KCl.OfCJ 





















